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I have a small garden at the back of my house in which I am
intensely interested, and I like to dig and weed in it and watch
the results of my labours and count every flower that appears.
Though it is at Chiswick, I grow apples and even strawberries and
raspberries, though I admit most of the fruit goes to the feeding of
birds. Like most gardeners, I am torn between desire for the fruit
and love of the birds. But I must admit that my body will not
stand the strain of prolonged digging and I get appalling backache.
I spent the first few months of my enforced leisure in writing this
book and then I found myself at a loose end with time on my
hands.

My wife is an artist and a good one. She takes her art seriously,
in fact works at her painting seven days a week and generally
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. She has had an immense
.output of pictures and has painted attractive landscapes and some
portraits under the signature of Freida Harris. When, however,
critics discover she is my wife she is immediately written down as
an amateur and accordingly disparaged, of which there is evidence
in an incident that occurred at a show she had at a Chelsea gallery.
She was exhibiting a number of serious pictures but she included a
few that she had painted for a lark and signed them J. Ghuckney.
One critic, after being very condescending about Freida Harris's
pictures, said he much preferred those by her young friend,
Chuckney!

Of recent years she has been interested mainly in abstract
painting. Besides, she has produced some sixty designs for the
Taro Cards which were shown at the Royal Water Colour Societies*
Gallery, and they have been published in a book on the history of
these cards.

This perhaps appears irrelevant to my postcript, but the fact
that my wife was busy with her painting made it difficult for me
to enjoy idleness.

My wife has never been a political woman. I have seen so
many public men followed about by their spouses who act as their
shadows, sing their praises and push their claims to advancement.
To me it has always been a relief that I can find recreation in talking
with her on subjects outside political life. But she has been splendid
at election time, when she has generally worked herself to the bone.

She believes in my political star and she could not bear to see it
dimmed. Anyhow, I was urged by her to get back into the political
arena,

After my defeat at the General Election of 1945 one or two of
my supporters urged that I should stand at the next L.C.C. election.
I dismissed the suggestion, first, because I did not see much prospect
of electioix in the light of my heavy defeat in July, and secondly,